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The Luncheon Hour 


A Pageant in One Act 
Saidie A. Smith 


South Seventeenth Street School, Newark, N. J. 


TIME—11.15—12.30 Any day in the Present. 
PLACE—Binet Class, South Seventeenth Street School, Newark, N. J. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Six larger girls who do the work requiring the most skill: Katie, 
Mary, Helen, Loretta, Catherine, and Angelina. 

Six smaller girls who do the work requiring less skill: Annie, May, 
Helene, Beatrice, Helen, and Alice. ' 

Three little children: Rose, Helen, and Nick. 

Two Non-Conformists who do extra academic work: John and 
Meyer. 

One good boy who loves to learn: Joseph. 

Seventeen boys—a group hungry and full of life. 

One teacher—a human soul who does her best. 

Another teacher—a co-worker in every sense of the word. 

One spirit—John Dewey—whose presence is unperceived. 

The Aristotolean Unities of Time, Place and Action are observed. 

With apologies to John Dewey, William Heard Kilpatrick, Aristotle 
and Freytag. 


INTRODUCTION 


Russell, who has taken the order and the money the day before, 
brings the groceries from the National Grocery Company, and Helen 
M. puts them away in the closet. Helen M. also lines the garbage 
pail with newspapers. 

May and Alice bring up the day’s supply of milk, fifty-six half 
pint bottles, from the lower hall where it is left by the milk man. 
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Annie fills the boiler with water and a solution of Chipso, and 
two kettles with water and puts them on the gas stove. This provides 
hot water for the washing. 

Yesterday’s washing is sorted and folded by Beatrice who also 
sprinkles the clothes for the day’s ironing. Loretta puts away the 
caps and aprons that were ironed yesterday. Each girl has a box with 
her name on it on the closet shelf for her cap and apron. Katie 
gives out fresh caps and aprons to the girls who need them and puts 


the caps and aprons that need washing in the stationary tubs. 

Helen S. was given money the day before and on her way to 
school bought a half pound of salt pork cut in small pieces. She 
now puts the soup kettle over an asbestos plate on the gas stove. This 
kettle contains four pounds of soup beans that Otto sorted, washed 
and put to soak the day before. Helen adds the salt pork and three 
or four onions cut in small pieces. From time to time, during the 
morning, she stirs the beans so that they will not burn or stick to the 
bottom. 

All this takes place before the regular session of the day begins 
at eight forty-five. The boys’ class, with Another Teacher, now 
comes in for Assembly. Teacher takes three lists that she prepared 
the day before which contain the names of the thirty-five pupils ar- 
arranged in the order that they sit at Luncheon. Each child pays 
six cents for his lunch or has the privilege of bringing his own lunch. 
No child goes home and with one or two exceptions they buy the 
school lunch. The teacher checks up her list and decides the number 
of lunches to be prepared, usually between twenty-eight and thirty- 
three. After this the day’s work begins. There are three periods 
of forty minutes each spent in the two rooms. Teacher has two 
academic periods and a sewing-industrial period and then a cooking 
period to prepare the lunch. 


THE RISING ACTION 


The girls, at 11.15, don their caps and aprons and begin their daily 
tasks of preparing the lunch. 

The two Non-Conformists get papers, pencils and books and be- 
gin the extra academic work that teacher prepared the day before. 
This consists of arithmetic and silent reading. John sits at one 
of the machines and Meyer sits at Teacher’s desk for lack of other 
available space. Between these two Teacher tries to fix a great gulf. 
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Eternal vigilance on her part is needed to keep this gulf in proper 
working order for if it is bridged, trouble brews. These two malaperts 
can simply not conform to each other. 

The three little children get ready to prepare the milk bottles. 
Helen washes, Rose dries and Nick puts them in place at the table— 
one by each child’s knife. Helen gets the dish-pan, tray, towel and 
dish-cloth. Rose is,a fetching picture in a cap and a too-long apron. 
Her big, black, Countess Potocka eyes have completely captured Mey- 
er. He puts on her cap and apron and in general exercises over this 
bit of humanity a brotherly love. Strange to say, this excites no com- 
ment from the other children whatsoever. Teacher keeps a watchful 
eye and is intensely amused. To digress a bit—Meyer is of a rather 
neurotic personality and many of the other children irritate him but 
Rose seems to soothe and calm him. He sits opposite to her at lunch, 
shares any choice tid-bits he may have brought from home, helps 
‘her over any difficulties she may have and that her wee hands may 
not be able to cope with. He cuts her food if necessary, gets her an 
extra straw for her milk, perhaps. “May I have a straw?” she says 
to Teacher in her wheedling tone. One straw is the quota but Teacher 
decides to grant the extra one, when Meyer disgustedly says, “She 
has had two already, she can have a mug,” holds the poor things up 
as evidence, gets a mug and pours the rest of the mlk in it. If he 
tells her she is a bad girl, she is far more impressed than when Teach- 
er reproves her. Meyer’s mother brought him a highly prized watch- 
fob from Lakewood, and Teacher was highly diverted to see it dis- 
played on Rosie’s diminutive front! Does not the male ever deck 
out his chosen female with the results of his prowess! But we must 
get back to work—if it were not for these very human and delightful 
bits of comedy the task would be too humdrum and too greatly given 
up to routine. Teacher must enjoy a moment’s respite. 

Annie sets to her task at the tubs with a will and Teacher 
would never know she was in the room, so busy and earnest and 
efficient is she. First the dish-cloths and dish-towels are washed, then 
the caps and aprons, and finally the cleaning cloths. Each piece is 
put in the boiler and when all are done and the tubs cleaned, the 
clothes have boiled and Teacher lifts the boiler off the stove into the 
adjacent tubs. The clothes are lifted out with a stick into the rinse 
water in the other tub, put through the wringer, and hung neatly 
and systematically on a rack in the hall. Annie then makes starch 
for the caps and aprons and when they are hung up her task is done. 
This usually takes up all her time. 
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Beatrice, a thin, wiry, good-natured little soul, attaches the elec- 
tric iron at the back of the room and at the end of the period proudly 
displays the caps, aprons, table-cloths and towels neatly ironed and 
hung on the smaller rack. She is busily engaged the whole period, 
needs little supervision and gives no trouble to anyone. 

Helen M. and Joey set the table. These are two very low grade 
children. The workers each have a slip with the children’s names 
on it. This tells them whether the child is absent, brought his own 
lunch or is to have his place set for the six cent lunch. Helen does 
this through experience (knowing the children and their places) sup- 
plemented by a very meagre reading ability. Joey really reads. His 
progress has been truly interesting to every one. He is thirsty for 
knowledge. The tables are set with the greatest precision. If a child 
is absent his place is left vacant. If he brings his own lunch, he is 
provided with an oil-cloth doily, a bottle of milk, a straw, a paper nap- 
kin and a plate. IT he has bought the six cent lunch, his place is set 
for it. The steps in setting the table are these. First the oil-cloth 
doily with the child’s name on the back, then the silver, knife at right, 
then teaspoon, then tablespoon. At the left the fork. The paper nap- 
kin is folded and placed by the fork. The straw for the milk at the 
right of the tablespoon. Nickie puts the milk bottle at the tip of the 
knife. Later, the girl who cuts bread puts a bread and butter plate 
at the tip of the fork, and the girl who makes the dessert puts it 
between the milk and bread and butter. This completes the individual 
cover. It takes Joey and Helen the whole period to set the table 
as Helen is slow and dreamy and Joey is rather clumsy in his move- 
ments. Each moves about the room with a tray containing the articles 
he is using. At the last moment, Joey places the chairs, supplementing 
with stools from the other room if needed. All this he does perfectly 
and without mistake as he has been trained to painstaking work and 
to stick to his job. Joey has had very little school experience out- 
side of our Binet group and is a good example of what a low grade, 
feeble minded boy may be trained to do. As far as he goes, he is 
thorough. The quality of his mind seems like that of more gifted 
people. He never behaves in a silly, idiotic way. He is good, depend- 
able, dignified. Since he has been fitted with spectacles, his appear- 
ance has been much improved and he greatly enjoys the soubriquet 
Another Teacher gave him of “Professor.” It would seem that under 
proper training, with one who understood. him, Joey might do work 
that would make him self-supporting. Five years ago this idea would 
have seemed untenable but now Teacher declares Joey will be reading 
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recipes and making cakes before he leaves school. But to go back 
to our busy workers. 


Angeline makes the dessert. For various reasons, economic as 
well as dietetic this is usually with a foundation of milk. Junket, rice, 
cornstarch or tapioca are the thickening agents. To-day Angelina is 
to make a cornstarch pudding with bananas cut over the top. She 
lays out the required number of saucers on a long table in four groups 
—four sixes, four sevens, or four eights as may be needed—and makes 
the recipe four times, a quart of milk in each recipe. Teacher tells 
her how many eggs to use depending on the school finances and how 
much banana to cut on each saucer, usually a half. Then Angelina 
goes ahead and is through when the puddings are in their places and 
all utensils and ingredients put away. She must keep her table neat 
and well organized through the period. 


Catherine attends to the bread and butter. Each child gets a 
slice of brown raisin bread or plain brown bread and one white. She 
makes the butter into neat balls that she keeps in a pan of cold water 
and puts on the plates at the last minute. She uses the serving table 
and when her work is done she counts out the soup plates. Catherine 
is very dainty and the bread is uniformly cut and the butter balls 
round and all of a size. 


Helen gets the main dish. To-day, since the beans have been 
cooking since eight-thirty and are done, the kettle is moved to a table 
and Helen puts the beans through a puree strainer, making a thick 
smooth soup. This is a long tedious job and Helen is careful to keep 
floor and table neat. At the last Teacher adds milk until the soup 
is of just the right consistency and seasoned to taste. If extra help 
is needed Katie or Loretta lends a hand, if not they are busy at a 
side table with the baking. 


The baking is the activity requiring the greatest skill as the girls 
need ability to read and must exercise considerable ability in judging 
and evaluating. To-day, Miss Clayton has ordered a dozen orange 
cakes. This means making a plain white cake flavored with orange 
juice. The girls work from a recipe and can use a new one with 
comparative ease. Teacher goes over the recipe and makes sure the 
girls understand each step. Sometimes the younger children help in 
sifting or beating, even wee Rosie can hold a pan to melt chocolate. 
Helping Katie is a privilege all enjoy and is heartily appreciated even 
by John or Meyer in an emergency. The girls make cup cakes, layer 
cakes and cookies, and deliciously light biscuit, too. 
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May and Alice get dish-pan, towel and dish-cloth and draining- 
rack ready at the sink. Their task is to keep the cooking dishes wash- 
ed up and put away as they are used. Alice sets the table also for 
Teacher and Another Teacher. This is a little more elaborate than 
the children’s and a table cloth is used. The main purpose in this is 
to provide a greater experience for the children in table setting, but 
the teachers have the same lunch as the children. 


Helene does whatever cleaning may be needed; closet shelves 
cleaned, glass or black boards washed, faucets or other brass or nickel 
furnishings brightened. To-day she is going to wash the glass in the 
closet doors. She has a pan of water, a cake of bon-ami, a small 
cloth and a large soft polishing cloth. 

Mary, who keeps house for her father is allowed to do extra sew- 
ing unless her help is needed when some child is absent. She is making 
button holes to-day on the rompers she has made. 


Each child has a task, when fairly proficient in one line of work, 
another task is assigned. Children often choose what they want to 
do. They learn much from one another and-know when their work 
is up to standard. 

THE CLIMAX 


In the meantime, Teacher is a busy person. After all she is do- 
ing the organizing and taking the brunt of the responsibility. The 
period is all too short and every minute counts. The least thing out 
of routine, the lack of hot water, supplies—eggs or what not, an ac- 
cident that causes delay—the vanilla bottle overturned for instances, 
will so upset the organization that dinner is not ready, the boys are 
at the door and confusion results. From twelve until twelve-ten is 
the crucial time. If all has gone well and progressing as it should be, 
the tables are nearly ready, the various tasks nearly done and every- 
thing nearing completion. 

Teacher uses the time to advantage. She gives a word of ad- 
vice here, an admonition there. Gives Rose, Helene and Nickie blocks 
to string, since the milk bottles are done, in order that they may be 
quietly occupied. Looks at the work John and Meyer are doing. 
Comments on Mary’s sewing. 

A boy from the other class wanders in for a broom or to wash 
his hands “Chocolate pudding to-day, Teacher, that’s the best?” He 
needs to be sent about his business as man like he would linger all 
day in the kitchen, sniffing here and peering there and joshing the 
women folks. The latest news of the culinary affairs will be retailed 
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in the next room. The least thing out of the ordinary is reported, 
and that Another Teacher knows just what is going on. If a surprise 
might be planned it would have to be guarded so vigilantly as even 
to barring the doors. So closely are these two rooms united in spirit 
and so entirely one are they in all that is done, that they are one family 
and what WE do has significance for the humblest member of the 
group. In fact, Teacher and Another Teacher are sure that the chil- 
dren know their inmost thoughts. 


(To be concluded in the May issue which will follow within ten days) 


Institution or Home 


It is necessary or advisable to send a mentally deficient child 
to an institution ? 

The normal home is planned for normal people. It has certain 
duties for father, mother and the other children. When the unfor- 
tunate child is an infant it needs such constant care as a baby re- 
quires, but it is small, it stays put, its needs are comparatively few. 
Food, cleanliness, sleep, these cover most of the necessities; but as 
it grows older it needs special training. Just as the normal child 
must go to school in classes fitted to give it just the right kind of 
training suited to its age and intelligence, so our child must have 
specialized training suited to its age and intelligence. Here there must 
be unlimited patience, faith spelled in large letters, sympathy to its 
highest degree and specialized understanding. 

In the home, as the child grows larger, the whole household is 
sacrificed in trying to do for this little one, and the pity of it is that 
this sacrifice is largely in vain, for such a child needs specialized care 
and training. It needs companions like itself, an opportunity for 
expression; guardianship, training and encouragement day and night, 
at play, at school, in its occupations, in bed. No one person can do 
this without facing a nervous breakdown or the possibility of break- 
ing up the home. Many a mother has made the sacrifice only to 
come to the end of her days reluctantly admitting that the child 
would have been happier and the home better had she placed it in a 


good institution years before. 
—E. R. J. 
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Printing—Vocational—Institutional 
Alice M. Nash 


Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Printing is the most difficult subject which we attempt to teach 
to our high grade borderline boys. The boys of this grade who are 
well adjusted in the institution and are dependable and trustworthy 
are the ones who develop into our most successful printers. 

I might say that we have experimented with this phase of train- 
ing for a period of some five years and during this time have achieved 
some very commendable results and yet if viewed from a training 
standpoint alone, the small number of pupils who are able to de- 
rive practical help from the lesson and the expense of maintaining 
the department, printing would not seem a worthwhile addition to 
our training program. On the other hand viewed from its mone- 
tary benefit to the Institution plus the training which it does furnish 
to these high grade boys, it really holds a high place. 

During the past six months we have printed 46,125 copies of the 
different reports and other blank forms used in the Institution; also 
the Christmas Play program and other special jobs, letterheads, ad- 
dresses on envelopes, Summer School enrollment cards, etc. (We 
do not print the Bulletin nor the Annual Report.) 

About fifty boys report to the Print Shop one hour daily and re- 
ceive instruction in the different phases of the work. 

Vieth, a boy now 16 years old and having borderline intelligence, 
has been interested in printing practically since his first day with the 
press and I might say even before that time when we used a glorified 
form of typewriter or possibly it should be described as a cross be- 
tween a typewriter and a press, called a Writer press and now after 
these many years of training Vieth is able to set up a simple copy, 
ink press, take proof, make corrections in the proof and carry the 
job through to completion. 

During February while the insturctor was ill Vieth substituted in 
the Print Shop and by referring his problems to me he succeeded re- 
markably well in keeping the boys occupied and in turning out some 
very creditable work. His ability is outstanding as only one other 
boy out of the fifty assigned to the department is capable of cover- 
ing more than one-half of the operations required in printing ; whereas 
Vieth is capable of covering all of them providing he is neither hur- 
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ried nor worried but is left to his own slow plodding manner of at- 
tacking the job. 

If given a few more years of training under the guidance 
of an understanding and sympathetic person, I believe printing may 
become his vocation and it is toward such end that I have concentrated 
his efforts during the past three years. 

Printing, English and Woodwork have been and are his real in- 
terests and music his recreation and for a boy of his temperament, 
his mentality and general ability, I feel that he has a real satisfactory 
institution future before him if we can keep him to the “straight and 
narrow’ during the coming two or three years which should be for 
him progressive learning and stabilizing years. 

Carter, who ranks a close second to Vieth in his ability to com- 
plete a printing job fails only because he becomes too easily discour- 
aged and his discouragement often leads him to do things which at 
times makes us think of him as being unreliable or delinquent rather 
than discouraged. As an example of this behavior the following is 
not an unusual reaction to an otherwise perfect lesson. 


He is given a copy to be set up which he receives with apparent 
pleasure and some satisfaction that he has been chosen to do this 
particular job. He works at it steadily and well for possibly three 
days until he reaches a place where he needs to figure out the spaces, 
length of line, use of furniture, etc. He is given a reasonable amount 
of assistance from the instructor and he gets along very well until 
he thinks that he is not and then without a word to anyone he walks 
out of the room. Because he is usually a good boy, nothing is really 
thought about it until the instructor realizes that Carter continues 
to be absent. Word is sent to he School Office and a search is made 
for him. He is found standing by the pony barn looking unhappy 
and somewhat defiant. When questioned about his actions and ab- 
sence he immediately replies that he is “sick of the old place.” When 
asked about the printing job he answers in the same strain “sick 
of the old job.” 

Our procedure with Carter is to leave him alone as he has other 
interests until the psychological time arrives when he comes of his 
own accord and says in an abashed manner “Want me to finish that 
job today?” He is told “Yes that it is waiting for him or No that 
it has been finished” depending upon the urgency of the job. If 
the former he will go back and work as if nothing had happened. 
If the latter he will explain that he could not get it right and when 
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told that he was getting along just fine and need not have been dis- 
couraged, he will smile and say “I’m sorry.” 

I am happy to say that his periods of discouragement have been 
far less during the past year than formerly and that during the 
past three months he has had himself under excellent control. 

Carter has a badly crippled leg making it difficult for him to take 
part in baseball, etc., and yet he loves the out of doors and everything 
which red blooded boys do enjoy. To give him opportunity for self 
expression and a more out of door life I have given into his charge 
the school vegetable and an old fashioned flower garden which is one 
ef my joys and Carter is happier today over his Spring and Sum- 
mer outlook than he has ever seemed to be before. 

He is a member of our band and at one time was librarian and 
guardian of all of the band music, but one or two failures or spells 
made it necessary for him to resign his position to some one more 
dependable. 

Looking into the future it would seem to me that Printing can 
become his vocation during the winter months, gardening his life 
and joy during the Summer time and music his recreation and pleasure 
during all times. 

As with Vieth it will take considerable more training and a getting 
hold of himself before he can become dependable but I believe that 
knowing where we are taking Carter and having an unlimited amount 
of patience and faith he will surely succeed. 





The handicapped child is lost among normal children. It is push- 
ed into the background. Every little ambition to do something or to 
be somebody is crushed because it is slow or doesn’t understand. It 
gets hurt in the games if with those of its size or may hurt others if 
it is with smaller children, and it usually tries to play with the small- 
er ones who are nearer its mental level. In school it drags behind 
in its work. The impatient teacher ignores it. The patient teacher 
strives vainly to steal time from the demands of her roomful of 
rapidly moving children. Finally even she gives up, for she must 
carry her class through or be herself counted a failure. 
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Research in Progress* 


The Adaptive Behavior of Low-Grade Feeble-Minded 
S. Cecelia Gorsuch 


Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


The study of idiots dates back to the work of Itard in the first 
half of the nineteenth century and has been supplemented by Seguin, 
Binet and others. The main source of information, however, is to 
be found in descriptive paragraphs, chapters or sections of books 
covering a larger field. Very little experimental work has been done 
with the low-grade feeble-minded child. There have, however, been 
comparative studies of animals of varying degrees of intelligence in 
order to observe their adaptive behavior or general capacity for con- 
scious adaptation to new situations. Koehler’s and Yerkes’ work with 
primates has showed a striking resemblance in the reaction of these 
animals to that of man in similar situations. 


The present study was originally an attempt to study the general 
adaptive behavior of low-grade feeble-minded children in order to de- 
termine the elementary steps in the development of intelligence in 
the human species. This still remains an ultimate purpose of the study, 
but at present the primary interest is to get a complete picture of 
idiocy as such. The immediate purpose of the study may be out- 
lined as follows: 


To establish a technique of studying adaptive behavior of idiots 
in experimentally controlled situations. 

To make a series of observations showing the first steps in the 
development of intelligence. 

To determine how far an idiot with his limited degree of intelli- 
gence can go in problem-solving. 

To make a comparison of the behavior of idiots with that of 
primates. 

To compare the behavior of idiots with normal infants. 
From above comparisons to see what light may be thrown on 
idiocy as a cessation of phylogenetic or ontogenetic develop- 
ment. 


* From time to time we plan to present abstracts of research in progress in our 
Research Laboratory—Editors. 
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The subjects used in this study are ten of our lower grade chil- 
dren. They range in life age from six to thirteen years and in mental 
age from eleven months to 4.3 years, the median life age being 9.3 
years and median mental age 2.8 years. We have in this group a 
condition of permanent infancy, the children continue to grow up 
physically but do not develop mentally. The growth of the normal 
baby is so rapid that he outgrows his learning stages almost as rapidly 
as he enters them, but in the case of children where the potentiality 
for further growth has been removed, it is possible to make a pro- 
tracted study of infant reactions. 

The first observations were made of behavior reactions in the 
cottage day-room. The children were observed in various forms of 
activity and play, including playing with toys, dressing up, party re- 
actions, and outdoor walks. The most outstanding result of these 
observations was the striking evidence of individual differences. 


Individual tests of developmental status or general intelligence 
were administered, using the Stutsman, Kuhlman and Gesell scales. 
These tests enable us to compare the mental development of these 
children with that of normal infants. This comparison reveals that 
these children in a state of permanent infancy differ from normal 
babies in certain important respects, such as range of movement, 
strength, coordination, sensitivity, and the like. It becomes evident 
from these results that their training may be extended materially 
beyond the limits of normal babies of the same degree of intelligence. 


Physical measurements have been taken and a general retardation 
of physical development is evident. There is a specific lack of ability 
to apply what strength they possess, which in general is not due to 
failure to comprehend instructions but to lack of neuromuscular co- 
ordination. 


The second part of the experimental observation relates to per- 
ceptual adaptations to new situations. For this purpose a room barren 
of all furniture except that necessary for the problem is being used. 
The children are observed by means of a one-way vision screen 
adapted from Gesell and are undisturbed by the presence of the ex- 
perimenter. Upon entering the room the subjects are presented with 
a more or less obvious problem, such as obtaining a desired object 
from a seemingly inaccessible place. Detailed observations of the 
steps in the solution, the time required, and the degree of success 
are recorded. As problems are solved they are made more complex 
in an effort to determine the limits of their mental ability. These 
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observations reveal a mode of learning quite independent of the + oe 
of learning revealed by the usual mental tests. 

Comparative psychologists have studied animal behavior from 
the learning reactions of the paramecium to the perceptual adapta- 
tions of the chimpanzee. Clinical psychologists have interested them- 
selves in the training possibilities and various levels of intelligence 
in the human species. In the idiot we have a level of behavior which 
bridges the gap between the highest animals and the lowest human 
species. This investigation is an effort to bring the comparative meth- 
od into the clinical field, and it is hoped that the results obtained 
will be of scientific interest and a contribution toward the training pos- 
sibilities of the low-grade feeble-mineded child. 


Notes on Summer School 


As the Summer School for public school teachers of backward 
or mentally deficient children approaches its opening for the twentieth 


annual session it may be: of interest to note what has become of some 
of those who graduated in the years past. 

The summer courses were started to meet the demand for teach- 
ers who had some specialized training with subnormal children. 
While there have always been many such children in the regular 
grades, the compulsory education laws retained many who had former- 
ly been turned out of school because of their inability to keep up. 
This led to a clogging of the normal classes and soon led to the or- 
ganization of special classes and special schools for these children. 
For the past quarter of a century the movement has grown but so 
rapidly that the supply of trained teachers has not met the demand. 

It is interesting to note that while practically all of our former 
students tell us that this experience has been valuable nevertheless - 
a number are not now teaching special classes. 

Seventy-four are recorded as married and while we can not say 
that this is a large average, considering the high type of women who 
are doing this work, still we know that those who have children feel 
that their experience with children whose minds moved slowly has 
helped them greatly in bringing up their own normal children. Thirty- 
six are directors or supervisors of special classes in cities with sev- 
eral classes under their management. Twenty-two have gone on into 
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psychology and are either holding their Ph.D. or are clinical assistants 
in their school systems. 

Thirteen have gone into institutional work, mostly for backward 
and feeble-minded children and have advanced to be either superin- 
tendents of these institutions or they are at the head of the insti- 
tution’s educational department, while sixteen others are teachers in 
institutions. The regular public school work has taken some of our 
folks. One is now District Superintendent in New York, five are 
school principals, three are assistant principals, seven are teachers in 
junior high schools, a large number are regular grade teachers, and 
two kindergarten. 

There are five who are working with pre-vocational children or 
occupational work, seven are social science teachers or directors,two 
are helping teachers and three are practicing medicine, specializing 
in sub-normals. Only seven have gone into business life and three 
of these are clerks in schools. 

There are many who have not told us just what they are doing 
but more than one hundred are doing special class teaching and we 
have two each teaching industrial arts and religious education and 
one each as Secretary of a State Commission for Mental Defectives, 
a missionary in Korea, Supervisor of nature study, normal school 
critic teacher, normal school training teacher, supervisor of immigrant 
education, director of mothers pensions, superintendent of childrens 
aid, attendance officer, and one each as supervisors or department, 
heads of history, music, and penmanship. 

Of course they did not become what they are because of a mere 
six weeks here but we are glad to have had that contact with this 
fine body of men and women each of whom is doing a worthy piece 
of training in the educational world. 





The Training School will hold its twentieth 
session of Summer School for the training of 
teachers for backward and mentally deficient chil- 


dren—July 9th to August 17th, 1928. 
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Book Review 


BRONNER, A. F., HEALY, W., LOWE, G. M., AND SHIMBERG, 
M. E. A Manual of Individual Mental Tests and Testing. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1927. X + 287 pp. 


The authors of this volume emphasize two important needs in 
the present testing movement. The first is that of combating the 
“uncritical acceptance of very narrow and simple measurements as 
offering adequate criteria for judgment of mental capacities.” The 
second is “the great urgency for utilization of a much wider range 
of tests that the human individual may be better known in regard to 
his various mental capacities, in order to relate his abilities to his 
possible social, educational, vocational adjustments and achievements.” 


The scope of the manual has been definitely limited to a con- 
sideration of only individual tests. “Groups of tests and ‘omnibus 
tests’ which afford only a composite rating made up of many het- 
erogenous elements are merely mentioned. Educational, vocational, 
industrial, temperamental tests and scales are only touched on lightly. 
Foreign tests find little representation in this work on account of doubt 
of their applicability to American subjects.” The book is correctly 
described on its jacket as “probably the most comprehensive collec- 
tion of tests in the field of individual psychological diagnosis.” 


The material is well organized in five parts. Part I, Introductory, 
deals with the aims and scope of the manual, and then discusses a 
practical procedure in testing which covers such topics as favorable 
conditions for testing, selection of tests, interpretation of tests, and a 
five-column grouping of test-findings. 


Part II, The Individual Tests, includes “every adequately stand- 
ardized individual test.” The authors consider “adequate only those 
averages and medians based on a minimum of fifty cases.” Thirty- 
one language and ideational tests, twenty-four memory and learning 
tests, thirteen mechanical and assembling tests, twenty-two formboard 
and construction-board tests, five other non-language tests and thirty- 
one inadequately standardized tests are given. For each test an illus- 
tration or sample is shown followed by a description of the material, 
directions, scoring, and norms. 


Part III, Interpretation of the Tests, takes up each of the tests 
mentioned in Part II and discusses their significance. 
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Part IV, Other Fields of Testing, “covers briefly individual scales, 
composite tests, personality and character tests, vocational and trade 
tests, educational tests.” Short descriptive sketches are given of each 
test with further references cited in the bibliography. 

Part V, Appendix, provides an extended and annotated biblio- 
graphy of 319 titles sub-classified according to type of test. Reference 
to each of these titles has been made in the manual as the test was 
described. The bibliography is followed by a list of publishers and 
manufacturers of test materials. Two indexes, one of subjects and 
one of authors, complete the work. 

The manual not only serves the routine clinician by extending 
his selection of tests and by providing him with more adequate norms 
than he formerly had at his disposal, but it also points out to the re- 
search clinician many important fields which require further experi- 
mentation. 

It is a thoughtful and stimulating work. As its authors intend- 
ed, it fills an important need in the clinical field of today, and is a 
valuable adjunct to the bookshelf of the clinical psychologist for 


everyday use. 
Vineland, N. J. Myra W. Kuenzel. 


School Notes 


I started some narcissus bulbs in the Kindergarten room and 
explained to the children that they were flowers and we would watch 
them grow and blossom. 

A few days later Tommy came in and announced, “Gee! the 
onions are growing.” So I explained again that they were flowers 
which would have white blossoms on them by and by. 

The next day I overheard Tommy carefully explaining to another 
child about the flowers “which would blossom” but when he had 
finished he gave me a knowing look and said in a confidential tone, 
“But they used to be onions, didn’t they?” 





One day there were a few pieces of bread and jelly left in the 
lunch box, so there were eight children rehearsing for the Christmas 
drill, I asked Rose Marie if enough was left for each child to have 
a piece. She counted them and said “Yes, there are ten pieces of 
bread.” So 1 asked if that was enough and Tommy spoke up quickly, 
“Yes, everybody can have one piece and you can have a sandwich.” 

cw F. 
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